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Odds and Ends, 

HE Advance Guards of the 
Winter, with pantaloons tucked in 
their heavy boots, tread remorse- | 
lessly upon the trailing skirts of 
the Indian Summer, all glorious 
with the golden hues of Autumn. So it is: 
when one party has fulfilled its course, even | 
before the rites of sepulture are performed, its 
successor steps boldly into the arena, and like 
the Squatter Sovereign it is, takes immediate 
possession, as if by divine right. Ah me! what | 
a world this is! where every one must hold his empire | 
by the tenure of his own might, and where the sythe 
of succession follows fast upon the first feeble steps of | 
decay. Well, let us occupy with a stout heart while | 
we may, and set our house in order to vacate when 
our work shall be done, that we may go cheerfully to 
our reward at the last. 









GRraPeEs AT KELLY's ISLAND.—The Sandusky Reg- | 
ister reported the grape picking season at Kelly's Island 
as in its prime on the 1st of Nov. Our Catawbas had | 
been gone four weeks before, and the bringing in of} 
vast quantities of this fresh and sprightly fruitage 
gave anew zest to our dessert tables. The crop of| 
the Island this year is estimated at one thousand tons, | 
valued at $25,000. Forty tons were sent to a wine| 
making house in Chicago, and large daily shipments 
were made to St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other places. | 
Onto Lemons.—In Sept. last, Mr. S. P. Thompson | 
and lady of Richland Co., being in our office, present- 
ed us with a lemon of their own growing—a very large 
sized, fair looking specimen of that fruit, grown upon 
a tree fourteen years old, grafted from a bearing tree. 
Mr. Thompson has no green-house, but the portion of 
his basement room used for a conservatory has a rill 
of spring water constantly running through it. The 
Cultivator woman recently made a pie of this lemon 
after the excellent mode set forth in the Cultivator of 
May 1, p. 141, which was fully up to the flavor of any 
tropical lemon pie that ever came upon our table. 


BENEFITS OF ADVERTISING.—We told the public 
not long since that B. Griggs of Perry Co. had a lot of 
his Daily Bearing Raspberry plants for sale. The old 
gentlemen now desires us to tell the Cultivator public 
that he has sold the entire lot, and is daily receiving 
orders for more, but will have no more to sell for two 
years to come. 
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Notices of Publications Reccived. 

The Young Farmer’s Manual, detailing the manipulations 
of the farm ina plain and intelligible manner, with prac- 
tical directions for laying out a farm and erecting build- 
ings, fences, and gates: Also, the Young Farmer's 

Workshop, giving full directions for the selection of 

good farm and shop tools, their use and manufacture, 

with numerous original illustrations of fences, gates, 
tools, etc., and for performing nearly every branch of 
farming operations. By 8. Edwards Todd. Publish- 
ed by C. M. Saxton, Barker & Co., No. 25, Park Row, 

N. Y. 459 pp. 

Our good friend Saxton handed us the above book, 
with others, while in his N. Y. office last June, which 
for reasons stated in last No. have slept upon our table 
till now, and for which we must apologize to him and 
the public, for we find this work the most available of 
all the manuals hitherto published for rural readers. 


CosMOPOLITAN ART JOURNAL: A record of Art Criticism, 
Art Intelligence and Biography, and a Repository of 
Belle-Lettres, Literature. Published by the Cosmopol- 
itan Art Association, 548 Broadway, N. Y. O. J. Victor, 
Editor. 


The regular receipt of this elegant and instructive 
Quarterly, reminds us of two of the richest days ot 


| our summer's travel-life, occupied with the editor of 


this Art Journal and his family in New York. Mr. V. 
had the open sesame to all the choice repositories of 
Art and Literature in the city; and under his kind 
guidance we feasted our greedy eyes on marvels of 
beauty and excellence. A blessing upon the man and 
the opportunity ! 

The price of the Art Journal is only two dollars a 
year, and to the regular $3 suvscribers to the Cosmo- 
politan Art Association, it is furnished gratis. 

THOUGHTS ON THE SERVICES, designed as an in- 
troduction to the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, and an aid to its devout use. By A. CLEVE- 
LAND Coxe, Rector of Grace Church, Baltimore. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila. 370 pages. 
For sale by J. H. Riley, Columbus. This is a neat and 
compact little volume, full of good thoughts, and just 
what every Churchman should have in his pew to oc- 
cupy his mind during the time between taking his 
place in church and the commencement of public wor- 
ship. The work can also be read with great profit in 
any other serious moments of leisure. 


How To Dye: or Fifty Receipts for Dyeing Wool- 
en, Cotton and Silk Goods. By Tros. Strsss, Scien- 
tific and Practical Dyer, Wooster, O. Now that the 
season has come for the good wife to fix up the winter 
goods for the family, this little publication will be of 
great service to her. The directions are perfectly sim- 
ple and practicable, and Mr. Stibbs is a man to be 
depended upon. See his advertisement. 
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Wuear. | Corn. Oats. Barkley. | Buckwheat. | Rye. 
CounrTIEs. | 

Acres. | Bushels.| Acres... Bushels.. Acres. Bushels.| Acres. |Bushels.| Acres. Bushels. ACT€5 Bushels 
Adams .........4.- 28,254 277,440) 32.865 852,309 5,699 84, 96¢ 435 3,999 71 712 54 482 
Allen .....++--+005 20,052, 148,142) 21,795 645,559 4,989 126,207 194 3,973 993 19,377 647' 5,922 
Ashland ......... 24,776, 125,421) 21,788 539,556 13,065 333,052 1,837 24,861 3,654, 52.553 1,807, 12.099 
Ashtabula ....... 3,917 34,953 2.736 35,516 6,581 192,879 288 4,798 14,325 350.345 1,125 4,466 
Athens.....++- sess) 20,264 118,316, 23,466 628,111 3.870 70,02 122 440 953 11,223 13¢ 616 
Auglaize ......... 12,226 95,311 16,204 438,021 4.916 99,566 2,196 26,245 904 =—-13,316 825 6.750 
Belmont .......... 27,125; 106,122) 29,140) 799,087 15,554 415,371 3,214 34,926 2,620, 42.606 1,6:% 7,833 
Brown ...seseseees 32,216 362,326 41,437 1,191,936 7,695 151.445 764 13,343 252 2.214 dty 4.012 
Butler ....... vee 42.267 589,076 57.237 2.089.463 9,057 195,834) 15.749 339.935 207 4,174 25;| 2,382 
Carroll......eseee| 19,e24 29,309 13.782 211,596 13,904 276,141 1,023 7,113 4,910 89.809 5,515) 9.507 
Champaign........ 30,367| 252,272 35,923 1,040,253 6,506 155,151 756 9,046) 7 12,431 Git} $220 
Clark — wn seavees 27,625 296,715 31,840 940,066 6,185 153,779 688 8,823) 421 7,121 1,541 | 11,531 
Clermont ........ 26,556 276,711) 37.537 1,210,114 12,231 192.218 1,053 15,834 413 6,754 U4 6.543 
Clinton ....... -. 26,474 219,516 45,541 1,522,815 5,317 111,944 615 7.804 855 8,643 lyr 1,541 
Columbiana....... 21,008 21,874 15.834 282,855 15.114 341,599 1,426 10,045} 9,227, 123,223) 4,21; | 8,509 
Coshocton ........ 25,147, 130,002) 34,603 980,213 9,045 167,820 1,236 7,906; 3,648 58.010 4,947) 26,541 
Crawford ........ 18,858 87,640, 26,249 773,764 10,994 394.642 731 10,897; 2,190| 43,971) 1,014) 5,644 
Cuyahoga......... 4,438 26,706, 14,799 499,206 6.894 191,694 244 4.395} 1,252) 19,861) 1,435) 12,928 
Darke. ............ 35,213 272,029! 34,220; 763,136 8,403 188,943) 2,226 «=. 34,233) ~—-1,391) 20,803; 2,500) 19,030 f 
Defiance... ..... 9,197 120,777 10,962 365,763 3.363 88, 14( 106 2,008! 884 13,117 355 4,620 
Delaware........ 12,996 45,960, 33,048 912075 5.968 143,080 313 2,893) 2,464 42,895 578 2,736 
Erie ......++++++++| 10,512) 175,212) 22,533) 734,132 4,802 141,366 796 17,121) 559) «9,391 345) 4,462 
Fairfield .......... 37,998, 195,317, 49,263 1,396,330 8,591 192,719) 1,735 27,076} 1,280) 23,134, 1,286 9,019 
Fayette........... 15,622, 126,919 51,222) 1,824,005 1,532 26,920 158 1,166 573 9,481 935 =. 9,327 
Franklin ....+.... 27,937, 154,288, 61,747) 1,883,207 7,754 180,385 583 5,576, 1,423) 26,843 658 3,607 
Pulton. ...0000..0. | 8,977 124,478 10,960, 374,363 2,335 67,139 247 5,464 1,091 17,603 675 7,271 
Gallia. .......5... 25,191, 263,320 20,660 567,850 3,932 62,687 46 624 290 3,716 M4 792 
ORS: 2.676 11,078 7,601) 154,319 4,668 138,530 230 3,359} 1,697) 26,748 625, 2,122 
Greene ...... basis 31,357, 380,938, 42,342) 1,423,756 6,003 145,608 1,476 28.319 303 6,252 455 4,771 
Guernsey ......... 19,982 72,817, 24,172) 641,951 11,078 240,970 1,244 10,941} 3,342) 46,740 2,505) 10,800 
Hamilton ......... 16,260 213,670; 33,971 1,213,425 6,914 147,462 6,986, 142,440 402 6,937 S78 10,892 
Hancock .......... 24,680 285,220 29,736 1,050,S00 8,667 224,463 302 5,967 1,073, 22,102 696 7,513 
a See 10,959 65,777 17,639 452,749 3,703 83,924 126 1,087| 1,151 17,406 635 4,815 
DN cadacvsnes 14,722 26,754 16,860 494,292 8,827, 229.652 909 7,099, 2.890, 46,851, 2,469 4,958 
ee 5,143 72,872 309 5,069 1,215 34,354 32 416 7915 415,498 156 1,557 
Highiand.......... 45,999 399,005) 56,398 1,625,538 5,686 106,510 138 1,762 232 2,950 232) 2,071 
ee TC r 20,078 109,096 17,912 452,418 4,534 81,111 104 1,555 1,071 14,071 593 3,454 
DD .agtsacsnea 27,091 110,244 19,617 501,121 11,299 261,489 2,140 21,508) 4,268 63,275 3,683 17,373 [ 
ees 20,478) 219,059 31,121) 1,006,610! 12,570 383,490 839 =—-:16,085) 1,169, + 19,340 349 = 3,819 i 
SOGMBOR 20.00 005 c00% 19,077 159,036 19,157 471,621 4,057 59,698 3 6 413 4 238 157 4.238 i 
Jefferson ..........| 16,914 62,411, 14,917 346,051 10,377 238,595 4,932 47,854) 2,802) 36,262) 2,396 8,301 } 
BMOE cccesccce sees 20,745 49,963, 35,917, 918,144 9,450, 223,205 744 6,689 3,881; 157,585; 2,923, 13,060 ' 
BAIS cv0ssenss soos] 3,777 42,812 8,506, 315,403 2,843 88,538 1,089 18,098 908 §=12,969 568 6,659 ; 
Lawrenee......... 10,869, 115,253 17,719 461,138 2.794 48,090 % 2 55 682 42 428 
CS eae 28,230 89,837 52,466 1,494,512, 17,171 276,581 1,047 11,750} 3,541; 59,602 2,540 12,577 
BOE wan ciseosues 22,156 194,361 28,725 759,551 6,707 162,025 406 6,629 1,200 17,202 669 4,836 
MOTOR «ccc ncscsers 8,731 76,717 16,246 518,795 5,154, 156,619 400 7,454 998 15,942 338 3,120 
See 5.464 86,238 7,461 310,654 1,953 48,599 408 7,528 75 10,648 3t9 4,125 
ae 8,176 42,345 33,043 1,143,046 2,077 37,781 38 190) 7 11,937 1,282 7,193 
Mahoning......... 12,907 6,510 12,449, 339,485 10,302 287,750 927 11,067) 4,340; 64,756 1.865 2,654 
RE  raKkke eens 12,301 49,718 33,364 955,925 6,137 141,291 134 1,826) 1,255] 22,959 475-2216 
Medina..... a 12,801 63,673 16,422 592,550 9,631 294,293 840 16,820 1,694 30,468 §90 5,>64 
eee 22,225. 214,815 16,814, 392,206 2,817 46,054 48 580 409 | 6,388 159 1,079 
ee ee 16,303 164,679 17,670 = 420,400 4,946 87,050 1,179 21,468 700 12,115 1,663 15,121 | 
ee 31,815 363,691 46,063 1,219,287 9,099 233,174 2,622 51,072 €29; 11,995 1,675 17,203 
Monroe sees) 25,697 147,430) 20,328 476,809 11,348 234,722 183 2,121) 1,600) 19,052 719) 4,018 
Montgomery ...... 33,708 461,214 39,189 1,231,542 12,306, 293,280 3,838 84,723) 283) 4,597 1,525 13,184 
SE cavendenens 18,366 $2,738, 21,128 622,083 6,186 130,014 680 8,064) 1,678) 21,874 262 566 
ra 13,247 45,239 32,715 655,306 9,070 214,998 3R0 4.690] 2,711 42,366 425 2,539 4 
Muskingum ....... 35,030, 183.824 38,029, 1,134,194 11,977, 236,195 1,198 10,113) 2,797 37,672; 2,342 14,188 - 
ROBES. 6 50.000. ere) 18,698 86,372, 24,428 676,442 8,419 176,457 188 1,766) 1,€00) 15.897 298 1,586 
QUARTER 6000000000 3,722) 63,658 4,965 108,535 1,308 33,090 26 602 223 3.660 20 195 
Paulding «..0.....> 2,091 27,110 3,859, 127,593 369 7,334 12 259) 326) 3,564 156 1,808 
a +++»! 24,077, 101,121! 21,793, 499,499 6,648 119,879 453 5,796| 7,712) 20,333 796 = 3,271 
Pickaway ....0.... 27,598! 224,883) 73,858 2,722,153 2,845 52,689 7 564 490 9,259 793 6,632 
Pike ... 12,520, 105,893) 23,981) 771,339 3,803 53,102 7 64 124) 1,352 i54 852 ‘ 
Portage 13,793 10,373 11,584, 335,084 7,330 209,148 1,214 13,359 2,967 39,897 1,985 3,528 
Preble . 32,836 338,064 36,922 1,416,422 9,006 207,691 2,715 36,211 319 5,943 665 6.199 
Putnam 10,331 114,379 16,702 550,816 2.693 48,763 102 1,475 542 9,066 366 3.855 
Richland......... | 29,947! 126,645 25,627 611,413 17,571 457,134 2,944 38,072) 4,155 59,746 2,914 18118 
are 35,723 333,034, 77.117, 2,895,097 4,004 68,488 71 852! 231) 2,975 820 7,384 
Sandusky ........ 19,044, 309,179 19,551 648,757 6,008 171,135 229 4,961] 1,139, 17,204 452 5,432 
ee } 15.044 29,886 28,203 827,193 3 446 45,660 7 649 176 2,376 48 57 
eer 37,840 502,500 28,521 904,044 13,539 418,781 838 14,398 1,020 17,119 664 8,061 
aay 16,818 129,555 20,317 479,684 7,971 168,716 1,260 15,916 980 12,039} 1,650 10,721 
RS 49,550 50,251 21,895 456,025 16,179 419,544 4,851 47 926 5,678 109, 095} 1,576 3,245 
Summit ..........| 20,975 76,438 12,031 363,012 7,787, 233,782 1,956 24,124 2,362 41,968 850 4,861 
co eee | 7,498 2.084 13,368 338,911 8,272 224,303 110 1.004 4,034 51,101 2,460 2,135 
Tuscarawas....... 33,531 136,072, 24,731 618,299 15,990 371,204 1,216 12,697 5,074 82/378 4,151 19,490 | 
SER . cwinesin'e inkine 11,746 52,530, 29,181 831.330 3,625 64 528 101 998 1,626; 27,486 400 2.689 
Van Wert...... cool 8,942 79,886 10,805, 282.018 1,877 37,371 226 4,368 654 12'730 388 3,783 
. ee eve 11,529 66,313) 15,711 357,214 2,920 46,429 2 12 635 7,932 89 440 
eee | 31,178 368,752) 44.213+ 1,657 465 8,899 191,578 7,113) 194,807 395 7,601 234 2.163 
Washington....... | 28,669 159,700) 25,088 653,595 6.271 103,435 31 363 1,573, 20,486 622 3,709 
Lees - 835, 121,030' 25,167 605.329 18,932, 529,270 1,875 23,648 4,794 78,817 1,292 6,436 
Williams...... dea} 2,222 «141,664 13,061 426.905 3,532 94 358 249 4,151 1,042 14,384 1,163. 12,924 
| ae | hy 140,009) 22.079 643,127 3,103 97,862 213 4,292) 1,555 29,137 618 6,665 
ee } 10,034, 105,276, 21,652; 598,500 4,372 111,296 211 2, 025) ___ 1,005 _ 31,700 1,033 6,710 








SME cpancces + ++ 1,780,625 13,347,843 2,319,847 68,787,085 643,025 15,054,059 102,726, 1 Tao, “169,195 3,046,340 96,829 572,105 
| | 
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Principles of Cross Breeding. 

The maxim “like begets like” is a rule having 
very extensive sway, yet, as propagation is the 
work of two parents, the respective influence of 
one or the other is a matter involving considera- 
ble diversity of opinion, and prevents anything 
iike a certain conclusion being arrived at. We 
“an not do better than consider, on the very 
threshold of our subject, the respective influence 
of either parent; for on this the merits of pure 
or cross breeding must principally depend. The 
most probable supposition is, that propagation is 
done by halves, each parent giving to the offspring 
the shape of one half of the body. Thus the 
back, loins, hind-quarters, general shape, skin, and 
size, follow one parent; and the fore-quarters, 
head, vital and nervous system, the other: and 
we may go so far as to add, that the former in 
the great majority of cases go with the male pam 
ent, and the latter with the female. A corrobera- 


tion of this fact is found in the common system of 


putting an ordinary mare toa thoroughbred horse ; 
not only does the head of the offspring resemble 
the dam, but the forelegs likewise, and thus it is 
fortunately the case that the too-frequently faulty 
and tottering legs of the sire are not re-produced 
in the foal, whilst the full thighs and hind-quar- 
ters which belong to the blood horse are general- 
ly given to the offspring. There is, however, a 
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from the very possession of breed, as it is desig- 
inated. The objectors to ‘n-and-in breeding urge, 
that by so doing we engender weakness of consti- 
tution, diminution of size, hereditary disease, and 
also a tendency to barrenness ; but it is urged in 
reply to such objections, that they occur from 
want of suflicient care in weeding out defective 
animals, whether as respects constitution or size. 
Examples of pure breeding are familiar to us 

in the admired race-horse, the first-class short- 
horn, and the Southdown sheep; but, so far as 
purity of breed alone is considered, the mountain 
sheep of Wales, the Highland Scotch cattle, and 
the Shetland or Welch, are equally pure; but 
whilst the latter have been propagated without 
care or attention, the former have, by careful se- 
lection and rigorous weeding, been considerably 
enhanced in value. <A striking example of long 
continued pure breeding is afforded by the Lei- 
lcester flock of Mr. Valentine Barford, of Fos- 
cote near Towcester, who has the pedigree of his 
sheep from the day of Bakewell in 1783 to the 
present time, and since 1810 he has bred entirely 
from his own flock, sire and dam, without an in- 
terchange of male or female from any other flock. 
| Ile observes, “ that his flock being bred from the 
‘nearest aflinities— commonly called in-and-in 
breeding—has not experienced any of the ill ef- 
fects ascribed to the practice.” His flock is re- 
markably healthy, and his rams successful, but 


minority of cases in which the opposite result ob- | his sheep are small. 


tains. That size is governed more by the male 


Examples of pure breeding are probably to be 


parent, there is no great difficulty in showing ;— found in greater perfection in cattle than in sheep. 


familiar examples may be found in the offspring of 


'| The Devon and Heretord cattle have descended 


the pony-mare and the full-sixed horse, which con- | through many generations in unbroken lines, and 


siderably exceed the dam in size. Again, in the 
first cross between the small indigenous ewe and 


the large ram of another improved breed—the | 


offspring is found to approach in size and shape 
very much tothe ram. The mule offspring of the 
mare also very much resembles both in size and 
appearance its donkey sire. These are familiar 
examples of the preponderating influence of the 
male parent, so far as the external form is con- 
sidered. We are of the opinion that, in the ma- 
jority of instances, the size and contour in ani- 
mals is influenced much more by the male than the 
female parent ; and, on the other other hand, that 
the constitution, the chest and vital organs, and 
the forehand generally, more frequently follow 
the female. 

Pure breeding, which, when carried to excess, 
is called in-and-in breeding, has its advantages as 
well as its disadvantages. Its friends observe 
with great force, that when we have in breeding 
reached great excellence, it is folly to risk the loss 
of such excellence by means of crossing; and 
the more so as the defects of a parent may disap- 
pear in the first or second, and reappear in the 
third and fourth generation; “ breeding back,” as 
it is commonly termed. 

Again, it is urged that great exeellencies can 
only be perpetuated by union with similar excel- 
lencies, and beyond all this that there is a certain 
amount of advantage from an unstained lineage— 


owe the perfection which they have attained to 
careful selection. The Short-horns, although con- 
siderably more modern in their origin, and moulded 
into their present form by a series of successful 
crosses, have yet been preserved pure with even 
more rigorous care than the other breeders which 
we have mentioned. The solid frame and great 
feeding properties of the Herefords—the quality 
ot beet and richness of cream, as well as working 
properties of the Devons, are well known and 
generally appreciated ; and yet these qualities are 
insuflicient to resist successfully the encroachments 
of the Short-horns, whose early maturity and 
disposition to lay on both flesh and fat, joined 
with fair milking properties, are such that they 
outnumber both the other breeds combined. 

| History fails to supply us with the origin of 
our various breeds of sheep; but we doubt not 
that, for many centuries after the time of the 
Romans in this country, certain distinct breeds 
were perpetuated, with little improvement and 
little change. The progenitors of the present 
Southdown or Sussex breed, inferior as they 
were to their descendants, ranged probably, in the 
days of the Romans, over the South Down hill; 
| whilst another breed, now happily extinet, occupied 
for the most part the hills and downs of Wiltshire 
and Hampshire. A large bony, narrow, but ac- 
tive sheep, with large heads, Roman noses, and 
long curly horns, high in the withers and sharp 
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in the spine, but yet the largest short-wooled breed 
in existence, were the denizens of these counties 
during the last century. 

In Wiltshire, although they remained as a pure 
breed much longer than in Hampshire, yet, as 
far as can be learnt, they were supplanted by the 
Southdown, whose superior qualities displaced the 
old Wilt-hire altogether; and we are not aware 
of any instances in which they were crossed, ex- 
cept for the purpose of crossing them out by using 
again and again the Sussex ram. Mr. James 
Rawlence of Bulbridge, near Wilton, whose large 


. . | 
practical experience, both as sheep-breeder and 


land-gent, stamps his authority with considerable 
weight, observes in reply to the author's inquiry, 
“The lost flock of this breed (old Wiltshire) dis- 


appeared about the year 1819, and the substitution | 


of the Southdown commenced late in the last 
century. In many cases Southdown ewes as well 
as rams were brought out of Sussex to replace 
the horned flocks, but in numerous instances the 
two breeds of sheep were crossed, and by the con- 
tinued u-e of the Seuthdown ram the chief char- 


acteristics of the horned breed were merged in the | 


Downs. The cause of the very rapid substitution 
of the Down for the old Wiltshire may be found 
in the fact of the large number of enclosures of 
common fields which then took place. The sturdy 
horned wether was thoroughly competent to take 
care of himself when the system of feeding in 


common prevailed, but when each farmer could | 


keep his flock separate, an animal of superior 
quality was preferred. 

In Hampshire, on the other hand, where the 
same sheep prevailed and were valued tor their 
hardihood, and their powers of traveling far, and 
folding hard, properties so valuable when the fer- 
tility of the light soils was mainly kept up by 


stanced as an example of successful crossing, and 
as a proof of what can be done by the male parent 
in changing, in a very few generations, the charac- 
ter of the original, and yet retaining some of its 
good qualities, thus forming a breed more intrinsi- 
cally valuable than either source from which it is 
derived. It was found by Mr. Lawes, in his care- 
ful and valuable experiments, that the Hampshire 
sheep, although they were surpassed by the Cots- 
wold, yet exceeded the Southdown in the amount 
of mutton raised from a given weight of food. 

| Some thirty years since a Hampshire farmer 
still living (Mr. John Twynam), used the improved 
Cotswold ram with his Hampshire ewes, and the 
first cross exhibited a remarkable proof of the 
preponderating effect of the male. The produce, 
in size, general appearance, and wool, partook far 
more of the ram than of the ewe, and it was 
thought that a most valuable breed had been ob- 
‘t@ined, which, with the increased size, and weight 
of fleece, and disposition to flatten of the Cots- 
wold, would combine the hardiness and folding 
‘capabilities of the Hampshire It was found, 
|however, no easy task to perpetuate such a breed 
atter the first cross—the defects of the one parent 
or the other, would appear and reappear, in the 
second and third generation, and it was only by 
careful weeding that anything like uniformity could 
| be attained. 

| Various attempts were made some years since 
to introduce the merino blood, with the idea that 
great benefit would be derived trom the increased 
\quantity and the superior fineness of the wool; 
‘and undoubtedly, if the carease of the Southdown 
and the wool ot the Merino, could be united in 
the same animal, the acmé of. sheep-breeding 
| would be attained. It was found however, that 
‘the quantity of the wool was not a sufficient re- 











these useful manure-carriers, these sheep were | compense for the want of early maturity and 
extensively crossed. Previous to the close of the | feeding properties ; and at length the Merinos dis- 
last century, the Southdown sheep had been | appeared, by the continued use of other rams. It 
greatly improved by careful selection, and the|is very possible, however, that they may have left 
name of the late Mr. Ellman, was well known | behind them some improvement of the fleece, for 
for his eminent services in bringing out and im lit is equally difficult in breeding to get rid of a 
proving the latent qualities of this valuable breed. | virtue and to wash out a stain. 

About the beginning of the present century the! There are a few districts in England in which 
sheep-breeders of North Hampshire began to)some advantage has not been derived from the 
bestir themselves, and a few enterprising farmers | cross breeding of sheep. Even the little mountain 
procured some rams from Sussex, of the South-|sheep of Wales, has been greatly improved by 
down breed. Finding the experiment seccersful,|the Cheviot ,-am, a larger, superior, but still a 
it was repeated again and ‘again, care being taken | mountain sheep. At the same time the Cheviots 
to select the largest, coarsest, and blackest-faced |themselves have been improved for the butcher 
rams, which it was thought would suit the coarse | by crosses with the Leicester, the Cotswold, and 
sheep with which they had to amalgamate. How the Down. The progeny have been increased in 
many crosses with the pure Sussex were used we |size, and fattened more readily. This breed has 
cannot ascertain, but enough materially to alter|also been considerably improved by selection. 

the character of the breed, to cause the horns to| The testimony in favor of the advantages to be 
disappear, and to change the color of the face |derived from the cross breeding of sheep, when 
from white to black ; and, with these changes, to the purpose sought for is limited to the first cross 
impart a more compact frame, a broader back, is so strong that, however forcible may be the ar- 
rounder barrel, shorter legs, and superior quality guments of the advocates of pure breeding with 
altogether, and yet preserving the hardiness and | reference to stock sheep, they sink altogether in 
the disposition to make early growth, which the | weight, when sheep for the butcher are concerned. 
original flock no doubt possessed. We think, therefore, we are justified in coming 

The Hampshire sheep may, therefore, be in-' to the following conclusions: 





ye 
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1st. That there is a direct pecuniary advantage For the Ohio Cultivator. 
in judicious cross breeding ; that increased size, a Treatment of Diseases in Horses. 
disposition to fatten, and early maturity are there- eS; ' 
by induced. Most works on farriery pretend to the idea that 

2nd. That whilst this may be caused for the|@my person reading them may undertake the 
most part by the very fact of crossing, yet it is| treatment of any of the serious diseases the horse 
principally due to the superior influence of the|is subject to. This is a grievous error. Boast- 
male over the size and external appearance of the | ing, and justly so, that the State of Ohio is pro- 
off-pring ; so that it is desirable, for the purposes | ducing some of the first stock in the Union, it is 
of the butcher, that the male should be of a larger|an undisputed fact that the lives of our superior 
frame than the female, and should excel in those horses are frequently sacrificed by such false illu- 
peculiarities we are desirous of reproducing. s1ons. The same systems are necessary in the 

3rd. Although in the crossing of sheep for the | horse as in the human subject. The bones of the 
purpose of the butcher, it is generaliy advisable | horse are the pa-sive agents of locomotion, the 
to use males of a larger breed, provided they | muscles, the active powers. The heart, the arte- 
possess a disposition to fatten, yet in such cases, | ries and veins cause the important function of 
it is of importance that the pelvis of the female | Putrition, growth and secretion, to be executed. 








should be wide and capacious, so that no injury 
should arise in lambing, in consequence of the in- 
creased size of the heads of the lambs. The shape 
of the ram’s head should be studied for the same 
reason. 
establishing a new breed, the size of the male 
must give way to other more important consider- 
ations; although it will still be desirable to use a 
large female of the breed which we seek to im- 
prove. Thus the Southdowns have vastly im- 
proved the larger Hamp-hires, and the Leicester 
the huge Lincolns, and the Cotswold. 

4th. Although the benefits are most evident in 
the first cross, after which, from pairing the cross- 
bred animals, the defects of one breed or the other, 
or the incongruities of both, are perpetually break- 
ing out, yet, unless the characteristics and confor- 
mation of the two breeds are altogether averse to 
each other, nature opposes no barrier to their suc- 
cessful admixture ; so that, in the course of time, 
by the aid of selection and careful weeding, it is 
practicable to establish a new breed altogether. 
This, in fact, has been the history of our princi- 
pal breeds. 

The Leicester was notoriously a cross of various 
breeds in the first instance, although the sources 
which supplied the cross is a secret buried in the 
“tomb of the Capulets.” The Cotswold has been 
crossed and improved by the Leicester; the Lin- 
coln, and indeed all the long-wooled breed, have 
been similarly treated. Most of the mountain 
breeds have received a dash of better blood, and 
the short-wooled sheep have been also generally so 
served. The Hampshire and the present Wilt- 
shirs Downs, have been extensively crossed; the 
friends of the Shropshire, cannot deny the “ soft 
impeachment ;” and the old black-faced Norfolks 
have been pretty well crossed out altogether. The 
Southdown is perhaps one of the purest breeds 
we have. No one asserts that the immense im- 
provement of this breed by Ellman was due to 
any crossing. —W. C. Spooner, in Journal Royal 
Ag. Society. 


Many a man thinks it is a virtue that keeps 
him from turning a rascal, when it is only a full 
stomach. One should be careful and not mistake 
potatoes for principles. 





The vivification of the blood is performed by the 
respiratory system, the lungs constituting that 
isystem. To make up for the expenditure of the 


‘vivifying principle of the blood, there is the di- 





In crossing, however, for the purpose of | gestive system. This brings us to the absorbent 


|system, engaged in removing old decayed or worn 
out parts of the body. These old particles hav- 
|ing become u-eless, we find a channel for their 
jexpulsion in the urinary system. The organs of 
|this system have a power peculiar to themselves, 
jof separating from the blood a substance altogeth- 
er different from the blood itself; it is the medium 
for ejecting useless matters from the animal 
economy. 

That the beautiful machine should be set in ac- 
tion, the nervous system is necessary. Here we 
have the nerves of sensation, of voluntary mo- 
tion, of respiratory motion, of the sympathetic 
system, regulating the functions of nutrition, 
growth and decay, and all that are necessary to 
animal existence. Connected with this is the 
|sensitive system—the nose, the eye and the ears. 
The nerves interposing between these organs and 
the brain, enable the animal to smell, see and 
hear. As animal life is limited, and to guard 
against aunihilation, they have the male and fe- 
male organs of generation. The skin or tegu- 
mental system covers all, giving a beauty to the 
form. Lastly, the planter system, embracing the 
four feet. 

The contained parts of the twelve systems, cor- 
respond with the same systems and parts in the 
human subjects. The organs or parts are all 
liable to disease. The symptoms, disease, reme- 
dial agents, the cause, progress, termination and 
decline of disease, also correspond to the human 
subject. What is theory in the one, is theory in 
the other. It matters not whether we prescribe 
for the man, the horse, the doy, the cat or the 
sheep; the theory is the same, and to scientifi- 
cally treat disease, the practitioner must be skilled 
in anatomy and physiology; without that, we ex- 
hibit the shadow, but hold not the substance of 
pre-eminence. 

I will call the attention of owners of valuable 
s'ock to the similarity of symptoms in many of 
the serious diseases. Gastro enteritis, i. e. infla- 
mation of the stomach and small intestines ; spas- 
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modie colic, tympanic or wind colic ; enteritis or| 
inflamation of the muscular coat of the intestines, 
voloulus or knot the intestines; intus sucep- 
tion, or the introduction of the upper part of the 
small intestine into the lower; constipation ; in- 
testional concretions, and rupture. The symp- 
toms of the above diseases are so similar, that it 
requires the educated finger and the practised eye 
of the scientific practitioner, to form a correct di- 
agnosis. Should any one of the above diseases 
be confounded with the other, and you treat spas- 
modie colic for rupture, or tympanic colic for in- 
flamation of the bowels, or gastro enteritis for in- 
tus susception, death must be the result of such | 
irrational mode of procedure. Again, should 
horse be suffering from peritonitis, the symptoms | 
are common to inflamation of the bowels, colic, | 
and other abdominal pains and irritations. But} 
in peritonitis the sufferings are not so great as in 
colic or enteritis. The belly is distended, bowels 
costive, pulse small, hard and quick, skin dry, 
coat rough, extremities cold, respiration short, 
quick and painful. The horse paws, crouches, 
looks at his flank, lies down, stretches himselt 
out, groans, or rolls upon his back, cannot be in a 
posture which compresses his belly, or suffer any 
one to press his sides or abdomen without flinch-| 
ing. How frequently have the owners of stock | 
witnessed the above symptoms, while every look- 
er-on, without any medical knowledge, and merely | 
by a cursory view pretends to understand the | 
disease, and prescribes accordingly. Will those | 
would-be oracles prescribe for their families while | 
laboring under the same disease? I think not. 


Zanesville, O. T. Wess, V. S. | 


of 





Use of Flax Seed Oil Cake. 

The following letter from 8. Gebhart & Co., oil man- | 
ufacturers of Dayton, was written at the request of| 
the Secretary of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, | 
in pursuit of information on the subject of the extent | 
and value of flaxseed oil meal, as feed for stock.—Eb. | 


Dayton, O., Oct. 27, 1860. 
J. H. Krrerart, Esq., Sec. O. S. B. A., Columbus: 


Dear Sir :—Yours of 24th inst. came duly to| 
hand. Enclosed we forward you a document, 
from which you will be able to get valuable in- 
formation as to oil cake, which may serve your pur-| 
pose much better than if we undertook to write 
an article. We learn that the analysis, etc., are | 
taken from English writers, and we doubt not in 
the main are correct. 


We estimate the quantity of oil cake manufac- 
tured or produced per annum in the State of| 
Ohio, at 12,000 tons—nearly all of which is 
shipped to New York and Philadelphia, and fully | 
five-sixths of which is exported to London. The) 
other one-sixth is fed in the counties nearest | 
Philadelphia and New York. The average price 
of oil cake for the last three years in Ohio, has 
been about $23 per ton by the quantity of 100 
tons, smaller quantities $20 per ton. 
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Since the construction given to the tariff of 
1856 by the Secretary of the U. S. Treasury, 
admitting linseed or flax seed duty free into this 
country, the amount of flax seed grown in Ohio 
has been much less than for several years prior 
to the tariff law of 1856, and the construction as 
given to it, for the simple reason that the manu- 
facturers of linseed oil are not able to pay the 
farmer a remunerative price for growing the 
seed; and unless our general government will en- 
courage the growth of the seed by protecting the 
home or American seed, it will be but a few years 
until linseed oil and oil cake will be no longer an 
article of American manufacture from American 


1) seed. 


Under the tariff of 1842, imported flax seed 
had a duty imposed of 20 per cent. We do not 
refer to the tariff act of 1856, and to the con- 
struction as given to it by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, by way of introducing politics, but 
simply to prove, what we regafd a fact, in which 
the entire West is largely interested. 

As already mentioned, under the tariff of 1842, 
which imposed a duty of 20 per cent. on linseed 
or flax seed, the article in the West, and particu- 


larly in Ohio and Indiana, continued to be a crop 


growing in favor with the farmer, increasing in 
‘quantity more and more every succeeding year, 
‘until the repeal of the duty on foreign seed. 
Since then the quantity raised in Ohio is now not 
much if any over one-half what it was in the 
years 1854 and 1855. Then the oil millers were 
able to pay to the farmer for seed, $1.30 to $1.40 
| per bushel of 56 lbs. The amount of seed raised 
in Ohio was about one million bushels, producing 
|two million gallons linseed oil and twenty thous- 
‘and tons oil cake—equal in pounds, 40,000,000. 

Flax is sown in the spring, and prepares the 
ground better for raising a good crop of wheat, 
than any other crop. Indeed, it is well under- 
stood by farmers who have been growing the seed, 
that they can raise more bushels of wheat to an 
acre, by sowing the ground in the fall, after the 
‘erop of flax has been harvested, than if the 
ground had been left in fallow. 

Yours truly, 
S. Gesuart & Co. 

Accompanying the above was a circular from a 
Philadelphia Feed Store, (Koplin, Hunsicker & Co.,) 
setting forth the value of oil cake for feeding purposes, 
from which we make the following extracts: 


The value of Linseed Oil Cake as a food for 
cattle, has long been known, yet it has by no 
|means been  suffic ‘iently appreciated, or on the 
part of most persons very clearly or fully under- 
stood. 

The American cake, manufactured from west- 
ern or domestic seed, is generally pure, and free 
from adulteration; there being little or no foreign 
‘seeds in the West that could with profit be mixed 
| with the pure linseed. 

Anacysis No. 1.—The composition of the or- 
ganic part of American Oil Cake is found, on 
chemical analysis, to consist of 
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Parts. 

Water ........ oC ccccccccccceces ~ 10.07 
Mucilage ( jelly “like ‘substance) eccee wee 36.25 
Albumen (similar to white of of eB8) ) 29.96 
Gluten (similar to paste) . ey Metis sont 

OR cccses POrererereeree sr cecccces 12.38 
Husk. 2. cccccces: cccecccccccece 123.69 
Earthy Salts, As h and Sand . se soocsese 6.35 
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Cattle relish good cake meal, and will readily eat 


‘/any feed with which it is mixed. 


Oil cake must be a cheap feed, because Ameri- 
can oil cake commands from $40 to $50 per ton 
in England, and as the English are among the 
best economists in the world, they would not pay 
more for oil cake than they would for anything 
else, if it were not the most valuable, for feeding 
purposes particularly, when we consider the ex- 


100.09) tent to which they feed for fattening ; hence, 
This analysis shows that the percentage of the| large quantities are exported every year, and it is 
proteine compounds (here called gluten and albu- | thought to be as cheap as any other food for 


men) is nearly equal to what is contained in peas | 
and beans; and therefore, for the production of 
Milk, Cheese and Butter, and for laying on fat and 
muscle, Oil Cake is more valuable than any kind 
of grain, and equal to peas and beans. The pro- 
portion of oil remaining in the cake, is greater 
than is naturally present in any species of grain 
or pulse cultivated as food for animals. 

Oats contain as a maximum about 7 per cent. 
and Indian corn about 9 per cent. of oil, but as 
Oil Cake contains 12 per cent., it is 33 per cent. 
more valuable than corn, and 71 per cent. more 
valuable than oats, for fattening purposes. 

By thoroughly tested experiments in England, 
where Oil Cake is extensively used as a food for 
all descriptions of stock, it is found equally valu- 
able as a food for sheep, horses, hogs and calves. 
Oil cake is the richest food known, giving a 
healthy tone to sickly animals, fattening lean ones, 
and maintaining the vigor of the healthy and 
strong. From the extraordinary labor performed 
by cart and road horses, and the high feeding 
they require, they are often infected with inflam- 
matory diseases; but if all the proprietors of 
horses could be induced to give them from one 
pint to one quart every few days, it would ope- 
rate as a preventive to those fevers and inflam- 
mations by which so many animals are lost. 

Much care and discretion should be exercised 
in feeding. We have seen by the foregoing an- 
alysis, that Oil Cake contains a greater proportion 
of rich and nutritious matter, than any grain usu- 
ally fed to stock. Hence the inexperienced feed- 
er, with but little knowledge of these facts, falls 
into the error of feeding in too large quantities. 

In England, Oil Cake is prepared for feeding 
by breaking in pieces about the size of a shell- 
bark. It is then given to cattle (unmixed with 
any other substance) for fattening, in quantities 
varying from 3 to 6 pounds per head daily. 
Some cattle may not at first relish it, but after a 
few feedings will eat it with much eagerness. 

In England it is used extensively for feeding 
sheep, and is fed as follows: to lambs one-fourth 
lb. per head daily ; to grown sheep half a lb. to 
one Ib. It has been demonstrated that no food 
will cause sheep to thrive and fatten so well as 
good Oil Cake. 

In America it is generally fed to cows for the 
milk and butter dairies, and is prepared by grind- 
ing it fine. It is then fed in quantities ranging 
from one to three pints per head daily, mixed 
with bran, chaff, cut hay, straw, or corn stalks. 
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Another Answer about the Mare. 


In the Ohio Cultivator of the 15th Oct., the 
question is asked, “ What ails the Mare?” I am 
of the opinion that the case is an incurable one. 
I take it to be what old farmers call a slip in the 
back. I have known several cases of it. My 
father had a valuable mare which got that weak- 
ness in the back, very simply by a slip of the left 
foot down the side of a gutter washed in the road, 
of not more than a foot deep, when I was a boy, 
sixty years ago. The mare at the time hada bag 
of three bushels of grain on her back, and a boy 
of fourteen years old sitting on that. From that 
time onward the mare was useless ; although kept 
for two or three years afterward, she could not be 
worked or rode. Since that time, in the many 
cases I have known, the beast was rendered use- 
less either to ride or work. 

Rosert A. SHERRARD. 

Sugar Hill, Oct., 1860. 


A Cure for the Mare. 


Take one pint of sharp vinegar and put in two 
handfuls of salt and one tablespooful of spirits of 
turpentine, then divide it in three equal parts, and 
rub it on at three times, six hours apart. Six 
hours after the above is done, put on this dose: 
Take strong white oak tanners’ ooze, and boil in 
it two good handfuls of dog-fennel; boil well, 
then rub on the loins as above. Do this two 
times six hours apart, and a cure will be effected 
in from six to nine days. U. TEEGARDEN. 

Columbiana Co. 


Southern Illinois. 


We have a fine prospect for a large crop of 
wheat in this section, and can’t live without the 
Cultivator. J. R. 

Clay Co., Ill. 





Wueat in tHE West.—The Chicago Tribune 
says the total receipts of all kinds of grain at that 
port, (including flour,) between the Ist of August 
and Ist of Nov., amounted to 16,144,589 bushels ! 
This, the Tribune thinks, is, without doubt, the 
largest amount of grain ever received in three 
months in any market on the face of the globe. 


Sov. MEReEpITH’s FINE Cow, Dolly Madison, 
was killed by the cars, just after her return home 
from the Indiana State Fair. She is said to have 





been one of the best cows in Eastern Indiana, and 
was valued at from $700 to $800. 
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The Editor's Table. | 
Our New Paper. ~p* 


We have been for over five years, maturing the 
plans which we now propose to carry into effect for | 
furnishing the rural public with a paper which shall | 
unite with practical information, a lively Chronicle of| 
Out-Door Affairs. We have felt that our capacities | 
were not all employed in the present field, and to put} 
these spare powers into useful effect, have projected | 
this enterprise. Like the Sea Serpent which grew so 
big that his quarters had become too narrow for him, | 


‘ in 
and had to be measured for a new sea, so we have! 


taken our measure, and this is the new sea in which 
we propose to spread ourself. 

Owing to the permanent book character of the On1o 
CULTIVATOR, as a periodical for binding and preserva- 
tion, we have never been able to give attention to 
news or other matters of temporary interest; but in 
this new enterprise we will meet the wants of those 
who desire field news along with their practical read- 
ing, and at the same time keep up the substantial char- 
acter of the On1o CULTIVATOR for those who prefer a 
periodical of that sort. 

We intend to have a sample copy of “Fretp Notes” 
ready for distribution to new subscribers and all who 
desire to use it in getting up clubs, as early in Decem- 
ber as we can get the material together; meanwhile 
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business a long time and insists on being allowed to 
retire, which he can very handsomely do, on a well 
earned reputation. This vacancy should be filled by 
some person in Columbus, as we have not a solitary 
resident member within twenty-five miles of the Offi- 
cial Head Quarters of the Board. 


Co_tumsus Nursery.— A. G. Henaford, a noted 
nurseryman of Waukesha, Wis., was in this city a few 
days ago, and, after a careful survey of the premises, 
purchased the entire interest of Ellwanger & Barry in 
the Columbus Nursery, and will be personally asso- 
ciated with Mr. Bateham in the management of that 
excellent establishment next season. 
ek 
For the Ohio Cultivator. 
A Buckeye in England, 


South of England— Ireland— Crops and People. 


LIVERPOOL, Oct. 8, 1860. 

The harvest is very late this season in Eng- 
land. The wheat that looked so well in the fore 
part of the sea-on, will be a short crop. There 
has been so much wet and cold weather, that it 
does not get ripe, and most of it is lodged. I was 
Yorkshire on the Ist of October, and there 
was considerable wheat and oats to cut; it looked 
strange to me to see them cutting grain at that 
season of the year. The most of it is very green, 
and not fit to cut, and the berry is sott. The 
wheat in the south of England has been injured 
with the wet, and got into the stack in bad order. 

The oat crop is worse than the wheat, and 
much of it only fit for fodder. In the east and 
north of England they had considerable frost 
about the middle of September, and rain almost 
every day. We are now having better weather. 
In Ireland the wheat does not ripen well, but it is 
better than in England. Not much wheat grown 
in Ireland. Oats is the main crop, and much 
better than in England, but some fields are very 








we desire our friends to be getting up their lists of BT€€" and will not get ripe. The potatoes rot 
names to be in readiness for forming clubs so as to| badly here, and so they do in England. Some 


commence with the first regular No., which will be| fields in Ireland that I have visited are not worth 


issued about Christmas. 





Tue ANNUAL MEETING of Delegates from the Coun- | 
— ea: * — | 
ty Agricultural Societies auxiliary to the Ohio State 





digging, and they say the sound ones rot after 
they are dug. Potatoes now command a high 
rice—22 cts. for 14 lbs., retail. 

The people look poor enough here now, and 





Board of Agriculture, will be held in Columbus on) wil] see hard times this winter, but many of them 
Wednesday, the 5th of Dec. next. The term of office | yre going to America. This is a fine country, 





of the following members of the State Board expires 
on that day, viz: 
Alex. Waddle of Clark Co. 
John M. Millikin of Butler Co. 
Chas. W. Potwin of Muskingum Co. 
Darwin E. Gardner of Lucas Co. 
Wm. Dewitt of Cuyahoga Co. 
Those who hold over are: 
Norton 8. Townshend of Lorain Co. 
James M. Trimble of Highland Co. 
John Reber of Fairfield Co. 
Thos. C. Jones of Delaware Co. 
Henry B. Perkins of Trumbull Co. 
We are not aware that any of the outgoing mem- 
bers will positively decline a re-election, except per- 
haps Mr. Waddle, who has been a whee) horse in the 


und sends many cattle, sheep and hogs to Eng- 
land. 

I attended one of the largest fruit exhibitions 
in the country at the Crystal Palace in London. 
The apples were not worth looking at. Pears 
about middling. Plums and nectarines very fine. 
Hot-house grapes were remarkably good, and a 
few fair looking peaches grown under glass, al-o 
some things they called melons, which would do 
very well to teed the pigs with in America. The 
fruits in England, this year, are vot high-flavored, 
but poor and insipid. The sun does not shine hot 
enough here to grow good-flavored fruit, but they 
are not troubled with worms in the fruit, as we 
jare. 


| The grass land of this country is most beauti- 
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ful, and one acre will produce more feed iy energy and intelligence has lifted our So- 
four with us. I see no poor cattle in the coun-/ciety from a stare bordering on bankiuptey and 
try, they are all fat, and the sheep are all large|death, to a condition of vigorous and healthy 
and fine, and no poor ones in market. They|-uccess. And here let me say, if you wanta 
have the best mutton that I ever ate. Nothing! member of the State Board from this back-bone 
can exceed the beauty and strength of a well) region, (and we think we are entitled to one,) 
trained hedge, but the most of them are in bad) I would offer the name of Wm. Taggart, Exq., 
order, and a nuisance to the country. Sheep/| President of the Wayne County Agricultural So- 
will eat through the best of them. Iron fences| ciety, as a selection fit to be made. 





are fast coming into use, and are much better. Otp WAYNE. 
Yours, &e. D. C. KicHMOND. 
i | 
By the time this is published, we presume Mr. meh Questions for Discussion. 
mond is on his way home to join his family at San-| ae 


ee * Columbus, O., Nov. 5, 1860. 
ae emits At the annual meeting of the Ohio State Board 
For the Ohio Cultivator. |of Agriculture, in December, 1859, it was 
Something about Fairs, * Resolved, That the Executive Committee and 
wae Corresponding Secretary be appointed to name 
Thinking that you might wish to know some-| subjects for discussion at the next meeting, and 
thing of the agricultural prosperity of this back-)| that these questions be published in the leading 
bone region, we take the liberty of giving you a/ agricultural journals of the State before the meet- 
few items. People are disposed to patronize an|ing of the Board of Agriculture.” 
institution which has now become as much of a| In conformity with the above resolution, the 
necessity almost as a school house or a church. | following questions are respectfully submitted : 
and the interest of our late County Fair was)! 1. What is the most profitable kind of sheep 
equal if not superior to that of any previous fair} for farmers ? 
held in the county. Our cash receipts was but} II. What class of horses is most needed to 
little short of $1,400, hence we take courage from| answer the wants of the farmer and the public 
our past success, and feel determined that our| generally; and by what system or mode of breed- 
next annual fair shall exceed all others, producing|ing can they be most certainly and readily ob- 
an influence that shall be visible alike upon the) tained ? 
homes of the laborer, the artizan and the me-| III. What is the best method of feeding cat- 
chanic, in their increasing beauty and conve-| tle for market, embracing the following topics: At 
nience ; and the broad fields of the Sovereign| what age should feeding commence? What kind of 
Farmer shall show by their thrift and accumulat-| food and how prepared? The best age for sell- 
ing productions, the benefits of State and County|ing? The whole to be considered with reference 
Fairs. Even the tenants of the pen and the coop) to profit to the farmer. 
show in their person and deportment the civiliz-/ IV. What are the external indications of soil 
ing and improving tendencies of well managed) requiring lime as a manure ? 
agricultural exhibitions, by their increasing value} V. What are the external indications of soil 
and “tenderness.” Long legs and long noses| requiring plaster as a manure ? 
shall go out of fashion in Pigdom, and shall only} VI. What manure or combination of manures 
exist in localities where the improving and pro-|to be applied as a top dressing, will most effectual- 
gressing influences of county fairs has neither a|/ly prevent bitter-rot and other diseases in our 
habitation or aname. And next, but not least, is| fruits ? 
the influence of such exhibitions upon the moral} VII. Are the agricultural statistics of Ohio 
and social well-being of nation and people, hence | taken at such a time of the year and with such 
the great crowds that annually visit our State and| care and competency as to insure their correct- 
County Fairs—and this is but in exact obedience} ness? If not, under what circumstances, and at 
to that great law of being, that hungers and thirsts| what time should they be obtained, so as to make 
after amusement and instruction; and these an-| them reliable ? 
nual crowds will increase with each recurring ex-| VIII. What new feature if any, should be 
hibition, if they are conducted with that progress-| introduced, in the management of agricultural 
ive intelligence, which in our day is a necessity to| fairs? 
the success of either private or public enterprise.| IX. What has heretofore been tolerated or 
Laugh, learn and profit, are the three permanent| encouraged, which should be excluded from agri- 
and paramount desires of allmen. Present either} cultural exhibitions ? 
or all of these, in an intelligent moral manner,| ‘The annual meeting of the Board will take 
and our word for it, your hearts will be full and| place in the Agricultural Rooms in the State 
your treasury also. House, on Wednesday the 5th of December next. 
But, Mr. Editor, much of this success depends It is hoped the delegates will come properly pre- 
upon the executive head of State and County So-| pared to discuss the foregoing subjects. 
cieties. We are indebted for much of ours to our By order of the Executive Committee, 
worthy President, Wm. Taggart, Kxq., whose un- Jous H. Kurppart, Cor. Sec. 


dusky. We are much obliged to him for his wane State AGRICULTURAL Rooms, 
| 
| 
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For the Ohio Cultivator. 

The Question of Farm Fences, 


I wish to make some inquiries of Ex-Presi- 
dent Townshend, in regard to an item in his Re- 
port for 1859, published in the Onto CuLtiva- 
Tor for March 1, 1860. He says, the necessity 
of maintaining fences is a great burden imposed 
on the farmers of Ohio, without a corresponding 
benefit to any one. Now I beg ieave to differ in 
opinion with the President on this subject. I 
think that every farmer who keeps a good fence, 
derives a corresponding benefit from it. And I 
would ask the Dr. to inform us through the Cul- 
we can avoid this great burden. 
Suppose every farm was without fence ; then all 
the stock would run at large, and all the crops 
would be destroyed. This certainly would not 
do. But we infer from this article that he would 
have all animals kept out of the highways. But 
we ask him how it ean be done? we know of no 
way, without fence. Can he inform us of any 
other way? If it cannot be without fence, then 
it must be with fence. And when stock is se- 
curely fenced in, is it not as securely fenced out ? 
A farmer must have a good substantial fence all 
around his farm, to keep his stock in, and this is 
all the law requires. He may dispense with all 
his division fence, if he please, and neither the 
law or his neighbor farmer will complain of him. 
But if he leaves his farm without fence, we think 
he ought not to complain if his crops are de- 
stroyed. I think the laws of Ohio, in regard to 
fence, cannot be improved by amendment. It 
requires every one who would enclose his land, 
to build a good substantial fence. It uses every 
one alike, and it is reasonable, and the only way 
that crops can be secured or protected, where 
stock is raised. It frequently, very frequently 
happens, that stock get into the highway by acci- 
dent. A person going through a field leaves a 
gate unfastened, either carelessly or designedly, 
and the herd are in the road, ere the owner is 
aware of it. Or some mischievous lads open the 
gate of the barn-yard in the night, and let the 
cattle into the road. Now if my cattle should be 
let out in this way, and go to my neighbor’s corn- 
field, where there was no fence of any account, 
and eat corn sutlicient to kill them all, then, ac- 
cording to the President’s suggestion in regard to 
the law relating to fence, I must be made to pay 
for all the damage done to my neighbor’s corn, 
and sustain the loss of all my cattle. Would 
that be just and right? I think it would bea 
pretty hard case, and yet it is one that might 
often occur, in full or in part, if such were the 
laws. Ido not think it would be right, to pro- 
hibit all stock from running in the road. There 
are thousands of acres of good pasture in the 
State of Ohio, that may just as well be fed down 
as not, and do no injury to any one. And there 
are hundreds of poor families in Ohio, who can 
keep one or two cows, if permitted to let them 
run in the road, but could not keep them without 
this privilege. By the aid of their cows they 
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ean obtain a living, but without them they must 
suffer. The road is the poor man’s pasture. 
And now we ask,—would it be right, would it be 
generous, would it be just, to deprive him of it? 

I hope there will be no petitions to the Legis- 
lature for a change of law on this subject. I do 
not think we can have a better one than we have 
now. And petitions to the Legislature, if dis- 
cussed by them, would probably cost the State 
thousands of dollars—for the time of such bodies 
is very expensive. Let those who pétition the 
Legislature, count the cost to the State, before 
they send in their petition, and inquire, will it 


pay. E. W. 
Delaware Co., Nov., 1860. 
{2~ Dr. TownsuEenD will please consider himself 


called out.—Ep. 





Sheep Raising in Kansas, 


Lecompton, K. T., Nov. 2, 1860. 
Col. S. D. Harris, Editor Oultivator : 

Dear Sir :—As there is quite an interest taken 
by many of the Ohio sheep raisers, in the advan- 
tages of the soil, climate, ete., of Kansas as a 
wool-growing country, I. send you the following 
Act, passed by the last Legislature in reference 
to that subject. Its publication may be of inter- 
est to many of your readers. Yours truly, 

S. Mepary. 


Aw Act for the encouragement of Wool Growing. 


Be it enacted by the Governor and Legislative As- 
sembly of the Territory of Kansas : 


Section 1. That all sheep in this Territory, 
owned by citizens thereof, and all lots, fields, pas- 
tures, barns and sheds enclosed or erected for the 
exclusive protection of sheep, are hereby exempt- 
ed from all taxes whatsoever. 

Sec.2. This act to take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage. 

(Signed.) Gustavus A. Cotton, 
Speaker of House of Representatives. 
(Signed.) W. W. Upvecrarr, 
President of the Council. 
Approved February 25, 1860. 
S. Mepary, Governor. 





Licking County. 


We are in the midst of sugar and molasses 
making, husking corn, picking winter apples, and 
making cider. We have never been blest with 
more abundant crops nor finer weather to secure 
them, and our farmers are improving the time to 
the best advantage. Corn and potatoes are very 
good; potatoes rot some on the low ground. 
Buckwheat about an average crop. Jersey town- 
ship is far ahead of the surrounding country in 
the raising and manufacturing of sugar and mo- 
lasses from the cane, as well as in the number 
and quality of its sheep, and in its fine fruit, es- 
pecially apples. The sugar and molasses works 
of our enterprising friend, Matthew Long, is a 
fixed fact; he makes from one and a half to two 
barrels of excellent molasses per day — uses 


’ 
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Cook’s Evaporator, which is a most excellent ar- 
} ’ 


ticle. 


Many young apple orchards of the best 


grafted fruit are being set out. A. G. Ruopes. 








HORTICULTURAL. 


The American Pomological Society. 





Meeting at Phila., Sept 11th and 14th, 1860. 


CONCLUDED FROM LAST No. 


ON PEARS. 
The following is the list of pears approved by 


the Society at former meetings, and recommended | 
“ for general cultivation.” 


This list, by common 


consent, was left untouched at this meeting, as 
was the case with other fruits : 


FOR GENERAL CULTIVATION. 


ON PEAR STOCK. 


Ananas d’Ete, 
Andrews, 


Bartlett, (William’s Bon 


Chretian,) 


Tyson, 

Urbaniste, 

Uvedale’s St. Germainn, (for 
baking, ) 

Virgalieu, (or White Doy- 


Belle Lucrative, or Fondante , ©™0e,) 


d’Automne, 
Beurre d@’ Anjou, 
Beurre d’Aremberg, 
Beurre Bose, 
Beurre Clairgeau, 
Beurre Diel, 
Beurre Giffard, 


Vicar of Winkfield, 
Winter Nelis, 
St. Michael Archange. 


ON QUINCE STOCK. 
Belle Epine Dumas, 
Belle Lucrative, 


Beurre Hardy, (Sterckman’s,)Beurre d’Alencon, 


Beurre St. Nicholas, 
Beurre Supertin, 
Bloodgood, 
Brandywine, 
Buffum, 

Cabot, 

Dearborn’s Seedling, 
Doyenne Boussock, 
Doyenne d’Alencon, 
Doyenne @’Ete, 
Flemish Beauty, 
Fulton, 

Golden Beurre of Bilboa, 
Howell, 
Kingsessing, 
Lawrence, 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, 
Madeleine, 
Manning's Elizabeth, 
Onondaga, 

Osband’s Summer, 
Paradise d’Automne, 
Rostiezer, 

Seckel, 

Sheldon, 


Beurre d’Amalis, 

Beurre d’ Anjou, 

Beurre Diel, 

Beurre Hardy, (Sterckman’s,) 

Beurre Langelier, 

Beurre Supertfin, 

Butfum, 

Catillac, 

Duchesse d’Angouleme, 

Easter Beurre, 

Figue d’Alencon, 

Glout Morceau, 

Louise Bonne de Jersey, 

Napoleon, 

Nouveau Poiteau, 

Rostiezer, 

Soldat Laboureur, 

St. Michael Archange, 

Uvedale’s St. Germain, or 
Belle Angervine, (for bak- 
ing,) 

Vicar of Winkfield, 

White Doyenne, (Virgalieu 
of N. Y.) 


The following is the list of pears “ promising 


well,” 


Those marked with a * were added to the 


list at the meeting, and one, the Colline and Fon- 
dante de Noel, were stricken from the list as it 


formerly stood : 


PROMISING WELL. 
Adams, Hosen Schenk, 
Alpha, Hull, 
Bergen, Jaloise de Fontenay Vendee, 





| Beurre Kennes, 
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Beurre d’ Allert, Kirtland, 
Beurre Gris d’Hiver Nou- Limon, 

veau, Lodge (of Penn.,) 

Merriam, 

Beurre Langelier, Niles, 

Beurre Montgeron,* or Fred-Nouveau Poiteau, 
erick of Wurtemberg, Ott, 

Beurre Nantais, Omer Pacha,* 

Chancellor, Philadelphia, 

Comte de Flanders, Poire des Nonnes,* 

Comptesse d’Alost, Pinneo (Boston, ) 

Conseillier de la Cour, Pius IX, 

Delices d’Hardenpont de Pratt, 

Belgique, Rouselette d’Esperen, 
Dix, Steven's Genesee, 
Duchesse d’Orleans, Sterling, 

Duchesse de Berry d’Ete, Striped Madeleine, 
Emile d’Heyst. Theodore Van Mons, 
Epine Dumas, Uwchian,* 

Fondante de Charneuse, Van Assene (Assche,) 
Fondante de Comice, Walker, 

Fondante de Malines, Zepherine Gregoire. 
Hinkle, 


This list that promise well, was taken up and 
discussed, most of the varieties being passed with- 
out any material remarks. 

Beurre Hardy was highly commended by sev- 





eral cultivators. 

Beurre Langalier was praised for the quality 
of fruit, but accused of being an uncertain 
bearer. 

Beurre Nantais, a fine grower and very sweet 
fruit, but not first rate. 

Chancellor—An American variety, was highly 
praised by those who had grown it. 

Collins was rejected on account of the sickly 
character of the tree. Z 

Dix was complained of as often cracked and 
rusty. 

Fondante de Noel was rejected as poor, and not 
ripening well. 

Hosenshenk — A Pennsylvania variety, was 
highly praised as a market fruit. 

Kirtland (of Ohio) was pronounced very good, 
though subject to rot at the core. [The Presi- 
dent remarked, we all do so at last. 

Lodge (of Penn.) and Philadelphia both re- 
ceived high commendation from a few growers. 

Ott was called too small by some, but, like the 
Seckel, of inimitable flavor. 

Pius 1X is quite large, and of good quality. 

Van Assene was pronounced one of the hand- 
somest and best pears at Rochester—but others 
had not found it color so well. 

Washington was highly praised for its beauty 
of fruit and value for market. 

Beurre de Montgeron is also a showy and good 
market variety. Added to list. 

New Bartram (of Phila.) was said to be supe- 
rior to the old fruit of this name, and should be 
substituted for it. 

Bonne de Zees—Highly praised for size, color 
and quality of fruit; but some cultivators found 
the trees sickly, others not. 

Des Nonnes was said to be very fine at Cincin- 
nati and other places, but some complained of it 
as lacking juice. 

Uwehian, a new Penn’a variety, was pro- 
nounced worthy a place on the list. 

Omer Pacha was also added to the list. 


Re- 





sembles Beurre Hardy, and much approved. 
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a 
Stevens’ Genesee was mentioned as deserving a 

place on the list, being a good showy pear at the 

West, but some Eastern growers condemn it. 
Golden Beurre of Bilboa was pronounced sec- 


ond rate in quality, but remarkably handsome, 


fruit. 


PEARS ON THE QUINCE. 
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KinGsessinc.—Frost—The Kingsessing grows 
well on the quince. 

Ospanp’s SummMer.—Smith—Osband’s Sum- 
mer succeeds well on quince. 

Frost—After it gets started it does well. 

Saul—First rate on quince. 

Barry—Very good. 

Ducnesst DE Berri vd’ Ete.— Quinn—This 





As many of our readers are interested in learn-- pear grows well on quince. 


ing what varieties will grow well on the quince, 
we give the following report of the discussion on 
this point in full, from the Rural New Yorker : 

FviemisnH Beauty.—Z/ves—I wish to know the 
opinion of the gentlemen present, in regard to the 
Flemish Beauty. With me it is one of the finest 
growers. 

Field—One of the very best for the quince— 
nothing better. 

Barry—lt does very well on quince when es- 
tablished, but its propagation is very uncertain. 
Of one hundred budded, perhaps not more than a 
dozen will take. 

Loomis—With me it has not done well on 
quince stocks, but better than Tyson or Seckel. 

Bergen—With me, after it has once wken it 
does well. 

Reid—I have found no difficulty in budding it, 
and by double working you can get excellent 
trees. 

Quinn—With me it is the strongest grower 
that can be put upon the quince. 

Howe..i.—President—I would like to know 
how the Howell succeeds on the quince. 

Barry—lIt does well. 

The President's experience agreed with Mr. 
Barry’s. 

Wasuincton.—Barter—I would like gentle- 
men to try the Wa-hington on the quince root. I 
have never known it to be cultivated as a dwarf. 

Tyson.—President—Does the Tyson do well 
on the quince ? 

Messrs. Loomis of Indiana, Baxter of Pa., 
Lyon of Michigan, Quinn of New Jersey, and 
Barry of N. Y., answered in the affirmative. 

BLoopGoopv.— Boynton—The Bloodgood does” 
well on the quince. 

Quinn—I succeed with the Bloodgood. | 

Lyon—lIt does well in Michigan. 

Barry—It starts very well, but I do not think 
these gentlemen will find it to succeed a great 
while. 

Dorenne vD’Ete—Retd—Does the Doyenne 
d’Ete do well on the quince ? 

Lyon—I\t has done well with me for four 
years. It grows well, but does not make a very 
strong growth, and is quite productive. 

Field—Succeeds well on the quince. 


Barry—I consider it rather uncertain on the 
quince. 

Field—There is also a class of pears that do 
not take readily when budded on the quince, or 
make but a slow growth at first, but afterwards 
do as well as any one can desire. Of this class 
are Flemish Beauty and Seckel. 

Barry—Urbaniste and Easter Beurre are also 
of this class. 





Parlor Culture of Plants. 


By this time all plants intended to be kept in 
the house during the winter, should have been 
potted and placed in some cellar or elsewhere se- 
cure from frost. It should be understood that 
such plants should be kept in a cool place and 
sparingly watered for a month or two, to enable 
the plants to rest. It will be advantageous to 
keep them out of doors as long as it is possible, 
by covering them to keep them from freezing, 
and when removed to the house they should be 
kept out of the way of fire heat until December 
or January. After that time they may be bro’t 


|into a warmer atmosphere, and will give a finer 


bloom than if they had been started earlier. It 
is a difficult matter to succeed in the cultivation 
of plants in the house. The great mistake is 
generally made of keeping them too warm; the 
temperature of 65 or 70 deg., which is the ordi- 
nary temperature of our houses in winter, being 
about 20 deg. too high for the welfare of most 
plants. A room which can be kept at a tempera- 
ture of 45 or 50 deg., with pleuty of light from 
windows facing the south and east, will be tound 
the best for keeping plants. 

As a general rule, plants in houses have too 
much heat and too little air and light. Generally 
we shall find them spindling, straggling, dusty, 
insect-infested, and looking deplorable enough. 
This is not usually the effect of neglect; it is 
rather the result of too much care and kindness ! 
Almost every one imagining that plants, for their 
comfort, need as much heat as persons. 

As before stated, the plant room should have 
an eastern or southern exposure, if possible; a 
northern exposure will not answer at all. Light 
is much more neces-ary for the health of plants 


‘than heat, and the pots should be turned very fre- 
quently so that the plants may not become crooked 


Barry—I do not consider it one of the best from inclining to the light. 


growers on the quince—about middling. | 
President—That is my experience. 


Branpywine—Hvoker—The Brandywine does 
well on quince. 
Frost—lIt succeeds with me. 


As to the quantity of water to be given to 
plants, it is difficult to give any definite directions. 
‘Too much water is as bad as too little. If saucers 
are used, water should never be suffered to stand 


‘in them, unless in the case of certain aquatic 
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plants, such as the African Lily, ete. Water 
should always be applied on the surtace and in 
the morning. Rain water ix the best. Frequent 
washing of the leaves of Oranges, Camelias, Pit- 
tosporums, Wax plants, ete., is of advantage, and 
improves their appearance very much. 

Careful attention must be given to guard against 
the ravages of insects. The green fly, mealy bug, 
red spider, and other pests of the same sort, can 
be easily destroyed if taken in time, that is, when 
they are few in number; but when through care- 
lessness and inattention they have been suffered 
to overrun the plants, it is very often a difficult 
matter to get rid of them. Fumigating with to- 
bacco smoke, immersing in soap suds, and picking 
the insects off by hand, are the usual methods 
adopted for getting rid of them. 

The plants which succeed best in the house are 
Heliotropes, Begonias, Primroses, Geraniums, 
Sweet scented Violets, Jasmines, Azaleas, Fuch- 
sias, Ro-es, ete. 

Verbenas will not succeed well in the house. 
It is very difficult al-o to bloom Camelias.— 
Heaths cannot be grown in a parlor. The Stock 
gilly is a good plant for the house. Hyacinths, 
Crocuses, Narcissus, and many other bulbs can be 
successfully grown.—G. B. H., in Country Gent. 





Proverbs for the Orchard. 


W. D. Gallagher, heretofore quoted in our Horticul- 
tural Department, sums up a series of chapters on the 
orchard in the Ohio Valley, as follows: 


At the Fruit Congress which we have recently 
been holding with our agricultural parishioners, it 
is agreed and expressly understood : 

Ist. Every farmer’s family ought to have a 
good supply of pleasant and wholesome fruits. 

2d. Every good tarm ought to have a good or- 
chard upon it, bearing fruit for home use and 
market purposes. 

3d. It costs no more to raise fruit of the best 
quality than ordinary fruit. 

4th. A careful selection of varieties should 
hence be made, and the best of trees purchased 
at a reliable nursery. y 

5th. Acre for acre, one year with another,a good 
bearing orchard pays better than any other crop. 

6th. This being admitted, at least as much ta- 
vor should be shown to fruit a3 to corn, potatoes, 
or any other product that enters into the crops of 
a mixed husbandry. 

7th. As all the land planted in corn and pota- 
toes, as a general rule, is given up to the exclu- 
sive use of corn and potatoes, for the time being, 
so the land planted in apples, peaches, and other 
fruits, should be given up to the exclusive use of 
such several fruits, while they continue to occupy 
it, and a crop is expected to be produced. 

8th. As the ground is carefully and thoroughly 
prepared for the reception of the seeds which are 
to yield corn, potatoes, wheat, and other crops, 
so the ground should be caretully and thoroughly 
prepared for the reception of the trees that are to 
bear apples, peaches, pears and other fruits. 
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9th. As the stalk which yields corn, and the 
vine which yields potatoes, are well cultivated 
and regularly cared for during the period of their 
early growth—tbe plow, the harrow, the cultiva- 
vator and the hoe, being all put in requisition—so 
should the tree that yields apples, and the tree 
that yields peaches or other fruit, be well culti- 
vated and regularly cared for during the period 
of thetr early growth,—like implements, with oth- 
ers necessary and appropriate, being used to pro- 
mote their progress, health and productiveness. 

10th. As fruit pays better than the ordinary 
run of field crops, for labor bestowed and money 
invested, it is entitled to the best and most suita- 
ble land upon the farm for its use. 

llth. As springy hillsides are detrimental to 
fruit trees, and low situations are hazardous to 
the fruit, on account of the more common preva- 
lence and greater severity of late spring frosts in 
such localities, the most elevated sites, that are 
not too far from the farm house, should be unhes- 
itatingly and ungrudgingly assigned for the or- 
chard. 

12th, and finally. Farmers, as a class, are clear 
headed, common-sensed people, as these are clear 
headed, common-sensed propositions, and hence 
that it is but reasonable for us to expect the re- 
ception and adoption throughout our entire agri- 
cultura! parish, of the twelve points which we 
have made at this, our Fruit Congress. 





For the Ohio Cultivator 
Seedlings and Grafied Fruits. 





I see in your issue for Nov. 1, my good friend 
J. L. Shinkle has objected to my position on bud- 
ding and grafting, but he has only in part met the 
question. He says that bearing varieties lose 
nothing in the transfer. I do not know how that 
is in the peach, but I know that it is not fully so 
with regard to the apple. I have grafted and re- 
grafted the apple, and find that from some cause 
they all the time run down lower and lower in 
their bearing as well as their quality. 

I remember when I was a boy, my father had 
a moderate sized orchard, and we had always 
plenty of fruit of the best kind, although some 
were not so good for eating, yet they bore well, 
and were good for cider. Now I have large or- 
chards of grafted fruit, of perhaps fifty of the 
choicest varieties, and yet sometimes have but lit- 
tle fruit, and that not good. There is some cause, 
and when I see whole orchards of the budded 
peach of several different sorts scarcely ever 
bearing, [| come to the conclusion there is some 
cause; and furthermore, if nurserymen propagate 
uncertain varieties, and recommend them as the 
very best, they are a bore, and no mistake. 

Brown Co., Nov., 1860. E. W. Devore. 

Notr.—J. L. Shinkle requests us to correct our 
types, which made him say that his father emigrated 
from Pa. “some fifteen years ago,’ which he wrote 
“some fifty years ago;” but he finds now upon com- 
paring dates, he should have said, nearly sixty years 
ago.—Eb. 
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junchanged by circumstances. Oh! mothers, be 
| the angels of your own homes, do not let selfish 
|repinings cloud its sunshine ; make them bright, 
jand cheerful, so that even a stranger stepping 
| within its magie cirele, shall feel its warmth and 
power. You cannot tell the influence it will have 
Happy Homes! how the lips love to linger) on those nearest to you; you may never know the 
over the sound, and what a world of meaning it | thoughts it awakened, the impulses it has quick- 
conveys to those who have known, and lost so ened for good, the aspirations which the patient 
priceless a possession. It is, however, true that | working out of your own life will make realities. 
the word ome is losing to our flighty American | All this and much more could be accomplished by 
ears much of its sacred significance. They seem) one happy home. Wife, mother, shall it not be 
to us to be not all the same, as in the olden time, | yours ?—Mrs. J. C. Cro.y. 
when children rested under the same roof which |’ a 
had sheltered their fathers, when “ evenings at For the Ohio Cultivator. 
home ” were anticipated with pleasure after the Traveling Feather Swindlers, 
labor of the day, when pancakes were made on 
Shrove Tuesday, * hot cross buns” on Good Fri-| 
day, and every birth-day was signalled by an ex- 
tra plum-cake. We even remember with regret 
the orthodox three doses of “salts and senna,” 
which every well brought up child received twice 
in the year, whether they were ailing or not, and 
the “Spring” mixture of sulphur and molasses, 
to “keep off bad humors.” Children were not 








I wish, through the columns of the Cultivator, 
to expose a company of villains which are now 
going through the country in the form of Feather 
Exchangers. They are not to be tvusted. They 
purchase your old feathers, promising in a few 
days to bring you new ones at the same price ; 
they then weigh them, and you find to your as- 
‘tonishment that your bed was not one-half as 
then permitted to eat meat, gravy, pastry, butier,/ heavy as you supposed; before you have time to 
hot bread, candy, molasses, cake, and drink tea,| recover from your surprise, they have handed you 
and coffee, ad-libitum, and were not always sick,| perhaps one-third the value of your feathers, and 
and obliged to be dosed. Mothers, too, in those |are gone. The day comes for them to return, 
days, set up as judges of what it was proper for|but alas! you have seen them for the last time. 








their children to have, and to do, and did not al- 
ways yield to their whims, or let them have what 
they wanted because they cried for it. Some- 
how, we think this system made better and more 
healthy children; it at any rate made quieter, | 
more agreeable and happier homes. | 

With the luxuries, the indulgence, the anxiety | 
to get rich, of modern times, has come a thousand | 
disturbing influences to the peace and quiet of 
nearly every family in the land. Children are 
no longer looked upon as blessings, but rather as 
necessary evils, and a “ houseful of children” is | 





the most common method of expressing misery 
and discomfort. ‘The remedy for this evil lies in 
the hands of parents, principally in those of the | 
mother. Men neglect their duty by running 
here and there, to this meeting or that club, or 
permitting business to trespass on those hours 
which should be devoted to adding their quota to 
the general family fund of interest and enjoyment. 
But this is a selfish habit which they acquire as | 
young men, and which it is the business of their | 
wives to win them from, by making home the 
most attractive to them, and endeavoring to in-| 
spire a pleasure in the duties which new respon- 
sibilities bring. Nervousness, querulousness, 
head-aches, fretting about trifles, should not be 
permitted to destroy the peace of the family cir- 


cle. 


or some other person has started in the same bus- 
iness in the same town, is no reason why the 
whole family should suffer discomfort. Why 
cannot the fable of the “skeleton in every house” 
be changed to the reality of a spirit of love and 
dearly cherished happiness, which would remain 


Because butter is lower and sugar is higher, | 
z 5 


You now come to realize your condition, and find 
your feathers gone for a mere song, and yourself 
badly sold. 

I am one of several who were foolish enough 
to be sold by the villains; I am a young house- 
keeper, and rather inexperienced in the business. 
The bed that I sold weighed about 26 Ibs., as I 
found on inquiry of those I got the bed of, but 
they only made it weigh 13 Ibs. Another lady 
in this place sold a bed that had 20 Ibs. in when 
she made it, but they called it only 8 Ibs. You 
can make such remarks on the above as you think 
best, only expose them, and oblige JENNIE. 

Logan Co., Nov., 1860. 

NoTE.—Never trust a stranger or any body else 
[except the Editor of the Ohio Cultivator] who pre- 
tends to give you a great value for a little pay. It is 
always safest to deal with known business men or 
women who have a reputation to maintain. Slow 
and sure, is the best way to get along in this world. 

-7e27 - 


First Babies. 


A somewhat extended observation, and a 
solitary experience, have convinced us that 
first babies have a hard time. Parents must 
have two or three children before they know 
what a baby is, know how to treat it, and acquire 
patience to treat it properly. The poor little fel- 
lows that have the misfortune to come along first, 
have to educate parents to their tasks, and in the 
process, they get spanked and abused. After a 
man has three or four children, he learns that 
whipping a child less than two years of age is 
barbarism. We know one “ paternal head” who 
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struck his first child when only six weeks old, the| barometer always indicate rain; or a rise, fair 
ass actually believing that the child knew better} weather; it may be owing to a change of wind— 
than to cry, and that he stopped erying at that jan increasing or moderating wind—or it may be 
particular time because he struck him. We carry | owing to a storm or changing weather going on 
certain notions of children and of family govern-|at some distance from us, but which may pass us 
ment into married life, and the first child is al-|by without any change of weather in our imme- 
ways the victim of these notions. And not alone | diate vicinity. 

of these, for the parents have not learned self-| With a southerly wind and a low barometer, 
control, and a baby is whipped quite as often be-|we often hear people say, “ Ilow heavy the air 
cause the parent is impatient or angry, as because | is,” because it causes depressed feelings ; but the 
it is vicious or intractable. We inflict on our| cause is, the Uightness of the air, with which the 
first children the floggings we ought to have for | barometer (showing the specific gravity ) stands 
our impatience or fretfulness. This pounding! lower than with a northerly and bracing air, in 
children before they become, in God’s eye, mor-| which it is really the Aeaviest, causing the mer- 


ally responsible beings, is very strange business. 
Patience, good people—unwearying patience 1 
Don’t wait to learn it until one of your little ones 
shall be hidden under the daisies |—Springfield 
Republican. 


—*2-2eoe + 
Barometer for Farmers, 
Several of our agricultural and other exchanges 
have been saying a good deal of late about the great 
advantage of the Barometer to farmers, as a weather 
prophet. This is all well enough, provided the person | 
so using the barometer has sufficient knowledge to 
make allowance for the disturbing influences and va-| 
riations to which the instrument is liable. To the ob-| 
servant eye, Nature is its own barometer. The sky 
at sunset, the moon and stars as they twinkle or doze, 
the pavilions of the morning, the rising of the sun, the | 
dews and webs upon the grass, the chicken prophets | 
of the morning, “ the smoke that so gracefully curls,” 
and such like, are cheap and convenient weather 
gauges for the watchful farmer, which he learns to use 
with a good deal of precision. Twenty years ago we 
were largely interested in the business of house paint-| 
ing, by which it was of the utmost consequence to us 
to know what the prospect would be before exposing 
work which must run the gauntlet of the weather 
while it was in process of drying; and by watching 
the above indications, we could always fortell with a 
precision that would not fail once in a score of times, 
and that is better than our barometer would ever do. 
All this talk is prefaratory to the introduction of an 
article 6n this subject from an old sea captain, which 
we quote from the New England Farmer :—Ep. 


Although one of the web-foot fraternity, yet I 
take a deal of pleasure, and gain considerable in- 
formation in perusing your valuable paper. I 
have noticed lately, inquiries of the usefulness of 
the barometer on a farm. Iam no farmer, but 
having been a constant observer of that instru- 
ment for fifteen years or more, I give a few re-| 
marks for those who are interested, from my own 
experience. Henry Ward Beecher’s laudation of, 
the instrument would lead one to suppose that| 
with the barometer for a guide, they would know | 
precisely when it would rain or not. My expe- 
rience does not lead to such conclusions. The! 
words on the barometer, “Set Fair,’ “ Fair,” | 
“ Stormy,” ete., are no guide whatever, as the ba-| 
rometer, properly graded, seldom falls to “Stormy,” | 
or rises to “ Set Fair ;” neither does a fall in the 





cury to rise. 

With a “north-west wind,” a falling barometer 
generally indicates a change to south-west; with 
a rising barometer, it indicates a change to north- 


least: with which wind, in fine weather. the ba- 


rometer stands highest; and a falling barometer 
with the wind north-east, indicates a change to 


ithe south, or rain. With a south wind, a falling 


barometer indicates, sometimes, more wind, or 
rain; and it seldom rises before a change to the 
westward, or north-west. But these rules are by 
no means invariable, and the barometer can only 
be depended on as an aid to form a judgment of 
what the weather may be, by those who have 
studied its variations for at least one year; and 
then they may very often be mistaken. As an 
aid, it has been very valuable to me as a ship- 
master ; but to a farmer who is inexperienced in 


\its use, I think an investment in hay caps would 


pay much better; in fact, I have been deceived 
so often by its apparent indications, that I am al- 
most tempted to say I never would use one again 
—but as it has been the means of saving many 
sails and spars, perhaps life, I still advocate its 
use by shipmasters. 

I have known many heavy squalls and showers 
to pass unnoticed by the barometer. On one oe- 
casion I expericneed quite a severe gale and rain 
storm from the north-east, with a high and con- 
tinually rising barometer. This was in the vicin- 
ity of New York. ‘The farther from the equator, 
the more the weather affects the barometer ; and 
a south wind in south latitude has the same effect 
on it as a north wind in north latitude. There 
are many kinds of barometers, from the costly 
mercurial to the cedar and pine wood ones by the 
Mexicans, or a cracked bone of the human sys- 
tem. I heard of a captain who said he could tell 
by the skull of his second mate (which had been 
fractured) when a storm was approaching, better 
than by any barometer. My experience has been 
with the mercurial and aneroid barometers, which 
are generally considered the best. 





Marriep Lire.—Southey told Shelley a man 
might be happy with any woman, and certainly a 
wise man, once married, will try to make the best 
of it. P 

ANCIENT ENtoOMOLOGY.—Which are the two 
smallest insects mentioned in the Seriptures? The 
“widow’s mite” and the “wicked flee.” 
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MARKETS. 

The N. Y. Cattle Market took a sudden rise last week | 
equal toa cent a pound; this was in consequence of a 
short supply of beeves in market, of which the Tribune | 
says: | 

On Tuesday morning there were 1,968 fresh Cattle by | 
the Western roads and boats, and 52 by the Harlem road, 
and 88 State stock, making a total of only 2,058 head, 
which was about 2,500 head less than the market opened | 
with last Tuesday, including stale cattle. This short sup-| 
ply was sufficient to encourage the brokers to advance the | 
rates, Which they did to 9§c net a pound for all first-class | 
stock, and even 10c for some extra good, while all the me-| 
dium class were held at 8 to 9c. and very few of any sort 
were offered at less than 8c. Our opinion is that a great | 
many of the sales were made at rates to the butcher a full | 
cent higher than last week. Then, there were a great 
many thinish Steers at nothing over 6c a pound, and un-| 
doubtedly some were sold at 5c; while many good fair 
Steers for the retail butcher were sold at 7c, buyer’s and 
seller’s estimates. 

THE N. Y. SHEEP MARKET. 

Receipts this week, 8,241. We never saw such a lot of | 
empty stalls as we found in Sixth street yesterday. At) 
Browning's nota sheep. At O’Brien’s two flocks, and | 
these were selling at 50e a head advance upgn prices that | 
day week. At Allerton’s there might have been 5V head, 
all told, which sold at full 50c advance. The trade of the} 
week has been irregular, and closes at an improvement 
upon last week of full half a dollar. 

Sales at Browning’s—666 head, at an average of $3.90. 

By R. H. Hume—1,392 head at an average of 33.58. 
8. McGraw sold 2,102 head at an average of $3.69. We 
varticularly noticed a lot of 102 head sold Tuesday for | 
378.75, which we think were from 50 to 7% cents higher | 
than they would have sold for the week previous. | 
THE N. Y. HOG MARKET. 

Receipts of the week, 6,227. This is 2,300 less than the | 
srevious week, and as the weather now is clear and cold, | 
it has an effect upon prices. Mr. Grant, Superintendent 
of the Hog market, reports the rates to-day as follows : 

Corn-fed Hogs.........- 6} to 65-8 per lb. gross. 
Distillery Hogs...... “oa 4 to 6c ” - 

Sales are effected as fast as the stock arrives, except 

where owners choose to hold on a little for an advance. 


The greater portion of the daily receipts go into the daily | 
consumption of the city, in fresh pork, lard and hams. 
We have nothing new in the produce trade, either East | 


or Weat, and therefore give no quotatiO —t this time. 
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| _Brownsville, Fayette Co , Pa. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 





All persons who write to the Editor on business, or for publica 
tion, are requested to read the following suggestions : 
st. Date your letters with the true Post Office name and State, 
and if it is a place not Well known, give the county a.so. me 
2d. State your business plainly—or if for publication, write di- 
reetly at your subject, without any preliminary flourishes, and 
stop when you get done. 
3d Sign your name at the bottom, or if you sign a fictitious 
name or initials, give us your true name besides for our own sat- 
isfaction. Itis of no use to write to us without giving a true 


| hame in some way. 


4th. Whe.. written, fold the sheet in the plainest manner, put 
it in an envelope, stick it fast, if it contains money, paste the 
whole length of the flap, put on a stamp, and direct plainly to 
“Ohio Cultivator, Columbus, O.,” or to our name, if you prefer. 

5th. In writing to have your papers changed from one Post Of- 
fice to another, give the name of the Office to be changed From, 
as wellas Tro. Our index is only by Post Offices, not by the 
names of Subscribers. 


6th. Missing numbers lost in the mails, or copies damaged, will 


| be supplied gratis. 


THE 
OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


Successor to the Journal of Education, 
Vol. IX, 


YUBLISHED ON THE FIRST OF EVERY 
month, at Columbus, Ohio. EVERY TEACHER SHOULD 


| TAKE IT. It discusses all subjects pertaining to Education. It 
| presents views and experiences of practical and successful Edu- 


cators, on the theory and practice of Teaching. It furnishes 
items of Educational Intelligence. It is the organ of the State 
Teacher’s Association. It contains at least six Steel Plate En- 
gravings in each volume. 


Every Board of Education 


Ought to have it for each member. They are allowed by law to 
take it, and pay for it out of the contingent fund, by the construc- 
tion of the law as given by State Schoo! Commissioners, Hon. H. 
H. Barney and Hon. Anson Smyth ; for it contains the official let- 
ters and opinions uf the State School Commissioner. It eluci- 
dates the principles and requirements of the Olio School System. 


Every Family and Friend of Education 


Should have it. It contains articles on Family and School Gov- 
erninent, by the best writers in the country. It contains the 
opinions and practice of the best men in Ohio on Home and 
School Room Instruction. 

Texms.—One Dollar per annum, in advance ; $5 for five copies, 
and one to the getter-up of the club; forty copies and a copy of 
Worcester’s or Webster’s Illustrated Quarto Dictionary. (worth 
$7.50 for $40. Address F. W. HURTT & CO., 

21 Columbus, O. 

JURE BRED STOCK FOR SALE—PURE 

Bred Durham Cattle, at $60 to $259; Pure Bred Spanish Me- 
ino Sheep, French Merine Sheep, at $10 to $30 each ; Improved 
White Pigs, at $8 each; Lop Eared Rabbits. at $10 per pair; 
Choice Brood Mares. served by “-BUSH MESSENGER,” at $125 
to $500, Blackhawk, Morgan, Bashaw Messeng’ r Stallions. inclu- 
ding colts. and up to trained and broken animals at $50 to $600. 

Ailanimals will be haltered or boxed (free of extra charge,) 
and placed at the Express Office. 

JOHN S. GOE 
P. O. Box 6. 


( ‘IDER MILLS.— FARMERS IN WANT 
of Cider Mills, will find with us 
CULPS’ Patent Cider Mill and Press ; 
BU KEYE or Kindieberger do 
MALES’ Combined Cider Mill and Corn Sheller. 
For sale by JOHN F DAIR & O., 
4-4t Seed Store 40 & 42 Lower Market st., Cincinnati, O. 


JOHNSON HOUSE—C_ E. MAIN, PRUPRI- 


etor, Superior street Cleveland, O. 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. __ 











Advertisements suitable for the Ohio Cultivator will be 
inserted at TEN CENTS A LINE tor each insertion, due in 
advance except to regular and known responsible adver- 
tisers. Eleven words will make an average for a line.— 
Display lines and cuts will be counted by the space they 
occupy in small type. A liberal discount on full page dis- 
played advertisements. 
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